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In the lists with no favors for sex; and though she may flout the idea that 
she expects favors, the pivotal point on which her early troubles in her 
dramatic life turn is the fact that they are never volunteered. On the con- 
trary, she is frequently expected to grant them. No one at all familiar with 
stage etiquette but knows that the struggle for preeminence between actor 
and actress is at times so violent that the latter, unless she be peculiarly 
fitted to stand out against masculine opposition, is induced to make conces- 
sions. In a word, men treat her as a business equal, with whom sharp com- 
petition is inevitable. Gentlemanly amenities, because of her sex, are always 
in danger of being misconstrued by her to mean professional surrender. It 
will then be readily seen that the woman best equipped for eminent distinc- 
tion in the drama is she in whom extremes meet. Her art requires of her 
innate sentiment, grace, power, refinement of thought and broadness of in- 
tellect. Her material daily life on the boards demands an absolutely stolid 
insensibility to every form of exterior attack. 

It may be pertinently suggested here that a calling which thus tends to 
give masculinity to the woman, perhaps effeminates the man. The question 
is a delicate one ; the wise must answer it. 

Touching the question of salaries, it is inexplicable to the thrifty in 
other business, how, in the face of ths remuneration which meritorious 
acting receives, the average player is so frequently without material 
belongings. Various superficial causes may be advanced in explanation of 
it. No irremediable cause exists. Custom, which seeks to perpetuate the 
extravagant follies of many generations of dramatic life, is largely account- 
able for it. It is not to be denied that many luxuries, recognized as such 
and indulged in by only the solidly wealthy of other vocations, are com- 
monly indispensable to very insignificant and moderately paid tyros of the 
stage. The suggestion may be more wholesome than welcome that prodi- 
gality is essentially vulgar. 

The dramatic profession at large is unconventional. Let no sensitive 
dramatic novitiate wonder that the world decries her for having entered a 
calling in which are wantonly violated many of society's most rigid tenets. 
For society's tenets are the safeguards of human living. No man or woman 
can with safety ignore them. Those established rules of moral, civil and re- 
ligious observance which have governed the world throughout the centuries, 
are very good old rules, and have accomplished their objects fairly well. 
Members of other crafts, devotees of other arts, follow them with wholesome 
results. Until the stage can offer a superior code it should not offend nice 
perception and good judgment by arrogating the right to disregard them. 

Jennie A. Eustace. 



THE KELIGIOUS ISSUE IN POLITICS. 
On Thanksgiving Dat, November 29, 1888, Dr. Richard S. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, preached a sermon on the then recent election of Mr. Harrison, in 
the course of which, according to the report in the New York Tribune of 
the following day, he said : 

" I have nothng to say to-day of the immediate or prospective political effects of 
this election. But there are some things, and they are great things, connected with 
it, which seem to me to be occasions of rejoicing for all of us, and for which we may 
properly and heartily give thanks to God. One is, the high character of those who 
have been appointed to fill the highest offices in the nation. . . . Concerning Mr. 
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Morton, and concerning him who has been chosen to the hiarhcr office of the Presi- 
dency, we know that they are well-descended, well-educated, American citizens, 
and American Christians, ready to take and fulfil any Christian offices in the 
church or in society to which they are called. . . . It is a great thing for a nation 
to have men in whom character is so fine, and strong, and eminent, put into its 
highest offices. From the character of rulers comes an influence upon the character 
of the people. The aspiration of the young is moulded largely by it, especially when 
thoBe rulers have been ejected by the nation itself. It indicates its own moral tone. 
It indicates its own respect for Christian institutions and truths, when it eleots 
such men to the highest offices in its gift." 

The feeling which Dr. Storrs so aptly and accurately expressed in this 
sermon, was one which, no doubt, was largely shared by Christian people of 
Republican politics the country over. No close observer of the Presidential 
election of 1833 would hesitate to say that the religious prominence of Mr. 
Harrison was a significant factor in winning for him a plurality of votes in 
the doubtful States. It is only natural that professedly religious people 
should feel greater enthusiasm for, and confidence in, a candidate of strong- 
ly avowed religious professions. They, as did Dr. Storrs, see in such profes- 
sions a guarantee of a higher tone in administration, and of a more con- 
scientious discharge of official duties. 

I wish here to guard myself against being misunderstood. I do not sup- 
pose, and, in my opinion, no one else of common sense supposes, that Mr. 
Harrison was consciously a party to any scheme by which any gossip of his 
religious principles was exploited for political effect. He was the same re- 
ligious man in private as in public life. The gossip, which floated through 
the press, of how faithful he was at the " family altar," conduct ing morning 
prayers every morning through the year, and much more of the same char- 
acter, was put in circulation as naturally and inevitably as the gossip of the 
way in which visiting delegations trampled down his lawn and carried off 
his fence piecemeal. But, although Mr. Harrison was in no way responsible 
for the circulation of this gossip, it nevertheless raised in an adroit and un- 
answerable way the issue of the religious character of the candidate. That 
issue, as it appealed to every one of religious sympathies, took the form of 
this question : Is it not better, as between two candidates, one of avowedly 
religious principle and the other not, to elect the former ? Or, as Dr. Storrs 
put it, does not a nation indicate " its own respect for Christian institutions 
and truths, when it elects such men to the highest offices in its gift" ? 

The two candidates have been renominated, but it is significant that 
the religious issue of 1883 has not been again raised in this campaign of 1892. 
There are a number of reasons which insured this fortunate result, but they 
are too obvious to need repetition. As for the President, it may indeed be 
granted that Mr. Harrison has been governed in official, as well as in private 
life, by the dictates of a conscience trained to consider questions from the 
standpoint of religious, obligation. If there has been no marked contrast in 
tone between his administration and that of preceding Presidents not so 
conspicuously identified with religious principle in politics, the fault can not 
be reasonably laid at his door, but must be charged to an unreasonable ex- 
pectation of what religious principles should accomplish in policies, the world 
being as it is. It is simply human nature to overlook inconsistencies in one's 
own party associates according to the ideal standard. To make this apology 
for Mr. Harrison as a man and a Christian, is simply to say that he shares 
in fallible human nature, whether regenerate or unregenerate. But the fact 
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that auch an apology must bs made for Mr. Harrison, and would probably 
have to be made for any other President, elected after a similar religious issue 
had been raised concerning him, emphasizes the poor policy, from the stand- 
point of the church itself, of raising in politics at all the issue of personal 
religious character. That issue introduces a new standard of ethics into 
policies. An official thus elected is judged, not according to the practice of 
politicians of average standing and morality, but according to the require- 
ments of the ideal standard of conduct to which he has pledged himself. 

If the conspicuously religious President were one man in a thousand 
an J could be depended upon to be governed in every prominent case by the 
dictates of an ideal standard, then the election of such a man to the Presi- 
dency would certainly indicate a nation's "own respect for Christian insti- 
tutions and truths." But unfortunately a conspicuously religious President 
cannot be depended upon to prove this one man in a thousand. Every lapse 
such a President makes accentuates the fact that he is governed in practical 
politics by the practical code of conventional political morality. The hurtful 
effect upon the church (in these days, when the conduct of professing Cbris 
tians is being so closely scanned to discover the practical benefit of making 
a Christian^profession) of thus advertising the failure of the higher standard 
in practical life must be obvious to all. 

It may be noted in passing that many of our Presidents have been pro- 
fessing Christians without in any way involving their Christian professions 
in current criticism of their official conduct. The world is tolerant and do33 
not expect ideal conduct merely because a man is a member of a church. If 
he modestly and inconspicuously conforms to the conventional dutie3 of an 
ordinary church member, and does not lapse into gross immorality or glar- 
ing inconsistency, the world takes little note of his avowedly religious char- 
acter. This is a Christian nation. We all of us like to see those who are 
prominent in public life pay a decent regard to the outward forms of re- 
ligion. No political party could afford to honor with high preferment an ag- 
gressive agnostic. This is the religious issue in politics of a kind which it is 
not intended to consider here, but is mentioned to illustrate the opposite ex- 
treme of that under consideration. It is, then, when a candidate is either 
conspicuously religious or conspicuously agnostic that the issue of personal 
religion is raised in our politics. Under ordinary circumstances a candidate's 
personal religious character is as little considered as the social standing of 
his wife or the number of his children. 

This is as it should be. In this country of all others we cannot afford 
to introduce a fictitious standard of criticism, which may be used to palliate 
or to exaggerate official lapses of conduct. Such palliation or exaggeration 
must inevitably result from judging men in office by the ideal rather than 
by the practical standard. "We have been considering the question from 
the standpoint of its effect upon the church ; this is considering it from the 
standpoint of its effect upon the State. Kaising the religious issue in poli- 
tics at once divides us, common citizens of a common country, into hostile 
camps according to our religious views. For example, when we read how a 
Presbytery passes resolutions felicitating Mr. Harrison as a Presbyterian 
elder on the faithful discharge of his duties, those of us who are not in 
sympathy with Presbyterianism are at once incited to indulge in unjust 
sneers at the expense of his Presbyterianism. We judge him no longer as 
a patriotic President, but as a Presbyterian President. 

How far this sort of argument may be carried is shown by Lord Mac- 
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aulay when, as a zealous defender of "Whig principles, he wrote of Charles I. : 

" We charge Mm with having broken his coronation oath ; and we are told that 
he kept his marriage vow 1 We accuse him of having given up his people to the 
merciless inflictions of the most hotheaded and hardhearted of prelates ; and the 
defence is, that he took his little son on his knee and kissed him ! We censure him 
for having violated the articles of the Petition of Right, after having, for good and 
valuable consideration, promised to observe them ; and we are informed that he was 
accustomed to hear prayers at six o'clock in the morning ! " 

Arthur Reed Kimball. 



SANITATION VERSUS QUARANTINE. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, on the occasion of his visit to New York, is reported 
to have said he did not believe in quarantine. The remark was regarded as 
hasty and ill-juda;ed, and not as a mature opinion based upon personal ex- 
perience and observation. But I think I am correct in stating that the dis- 
tinguished editor of the London Daily Telegraph was connected with the 
educational department of the Province of the Punjab whenl first arrived in 
northern India as a clergyman. If such is the case, Sir Edwin must have 
witnessed the ravages of the terrible cholera epidemic of 1863, the most 
virulent outbreak during the British administration of India. 

My first experience of an outbreak of cholera was in May, 18455, my sec- 
ond in September, 1867 ; and during my twenty years' residence at the mili- 
tary station of Peshawar, on the Afghan frontier, I passed through five 
cholera epidemics, and I can fully indorse Sir Edwin Arnold's opinion re- 
garding the futility of quarantine. 

Whilst the Health Department of the New York Harbor deserves the 
utmost credit for its promptness of action, it must be evident to any one 
who has had repeated personal experience of Asiatic cholera that cholera in 
an epidemic form has never reached New York, nor has it yet crossed the 
Atlantic. Had there been epidemic cholera on the " Normannia," for exam- 
ple, what would have been the condition of the crowd of passengers who 
were shut up within the steel walls of the infected ship? The treatment of 
the passengers of the " Normannia" proved beyond question how thoroughly 
unprepared the Health Department of the city of New York was for the ap- 
proach of the disease in an epidemic form. The conditions of a mili- 
tary station in India such as Peshawar are not unlike those of a great 
Atlantic steamer. Everything, even to the drains and cesspools of a can- 
tonment, are under the strictest supervision, and every article of food which 
crosses its cordon of military police can be closely inspected. But when 
cholera does enter a military station the methods employed for arresting 
the spread of the disease are the very reverse of those wh ich obtained on 
the steamship "Normannia." In India the healthy and strong are removed 
frcm the dangers of infection, and not the sick and dying. If there had 
been epidemic cholera on the steamship " Normannia " the passengers who 
were left thereon would have been more than dec imated. 

For a genuine case of Asiatic cholera of epidemic type we may cite the 
recent outbreak in Karachi, the seaport of Sindh, on the 8th of August last, 
when in five days there were 798 cases, of which 640 proved fatal. In a sea- 
port city like Karachi sporadic cholera always exists, and no alarm is excited 
when the disease assumes an epidemic form. 

If the reports of the Health Department of the city of New York are 



